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ORIGINAL POETRY. That tore the streamy lightning from the skies a pamphlet form, and wit t the consent of the author, by 
eee pnb Suite: 3 a And smote the mammoth of the southern plains uncourteous speculator o er men’s talent: They press 
y le { s ‘ , t Cree al 1 hited fl es ’ ' 7 , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
TO FITZeGREENE HALLECK, ESQ. bt wrens Age 4 ata re ever, to the admirer of Mr. Irv s later producti many f 
3¥ THE LATE JOSEPH R. DRAKE, M.D . ¥ tures prettily characteristic of his Mture peculiarities 
: 7 Or westward far where dark Miami wends amusing display of those budding graces whose full-blow eau 
- You lan sraliasity . —— Seek th if fuir Spot as yet to fame t n! “ ties have attra ted such u iv rsa tlention 
Yt s, faint w ismy applause and cod my praise, Where when the ve spe rdew of heaven des : Saly wii was commeneed in 1807. in conjunction « 
Though soul was glowing in each polished line; Soft music breathes In many a mel oie , ¢ hick ft : ; 
Sut nobler subjects claim the poet's lays— At times so sadly sweet it seems the n niente, 30 Bede men, (omens * : 
righter glory waits a muse like thine ; Of some poor Ariel penanced in the rock— ous Was ort Dutchman's | we) ' 
Let amorous fools in love-sick measure pine, Anon a louder burst—a scream! a groa have s rway tol iry eminence, and ' 
Let Strangford whimper on in fancied pain And now amid the tempest’s reeling shock cal or professional distinetion, while many have been swe 
= d leave to Moore the hacknied rose and vine; Gibber. and shriek, and wail, and fiendish laug imock by deatl This amusu ttle work received such vn \ 
> thine the task a higher crown to gain— , — : _— a . : " 
The envied wreath that decks the patriot’s holy strain! Or climb the palisade’s lofty brows ARES OF POPRSOE SAV EE ’ a ers 
er tietitiial when deh Gavnane —- war of h ontributor surveyed the prosp ne » future lit 
OL in proud tri iphal song arene, il roused to wrath the nughty spirit s wil eves hot wholly 1 ! i mrodingly ! 
Or martial ode, or sad se pulchral| auirge ; And pent the demons in their prison ct hav bra ih self up ten. uf not with eor cera 
Phere needs no lay to make our glories known! Full on their heads the uprooted mountain fe : eek" Bet in 1810 he we ' 
There needs no song the warrior's soul to urge Enclosing all within its herrid womb ! at least With increase ke ve pale \ 
To tread the bounds of danger’s stormy verge ; Straight from the teeming earth the waters swe ee History of New-York w>sradiegnar : 
Columbia still shall win the battle’s prize ! And pillar'd rocks arise incheerless gloom i t Cer 5, B i with t 
But be tt thine to bid her mind emerge ; Around the drear abode, their last, etert h play! , \ md G | 
To strike her harp until its soul arise " . ‘1 superfluous to descant ups d character ot t 
From the neglected shade where low in dustit lies! Be th se your lofty themes’ but ne'er 1 at | " ‘i ; , ' 
soul of song to laud your lady's ey Saree © . oy Ane cuare 
Are there no scenes to touch the poets soul 2 Go kneel a worshipper at nature's shrine “ s numerc ! “ t Noone ey | 
No deeds of arms to wake the lor lly strain? For you her rivers tlow, her hills se sed a keener percept oft well the of 
Shall Hudson's billows unregarded rol! ? For you } fie re green and fair her ee the t shaw ra the ¥ 
Has Warren fought, Montgomery died, in vain? And will you scorn them all to pour your tan . eB wpa ee ; : 
Shame! that while every mountain, stream, and plain And heartless lavs of forced or fancied siz "a : ; 
Hath theme for truth’s proud voie or fancy’s wand Sull will you wre the miutse, ner t te ; 
Ni native hard the patriot harp hath ta n, To cast away re yn and lide your head trom tame ? og adbsny “— 
But lett to iinstrel of a foreign strand ; he , Se fb e the easy ¢ \ t ‘ if er ope 
lo sing the beauteous scenes of noture’s love tland! : noth. , ' ' os J i { ts ter t hw } 
Their loves i res i i ech 
Oh! for a seat on Appalach s brow Cram close th crude con si iwkish v - . sh ' 
That I micht sean the glorious vect round! And torture hacknied tl t { . ‘ e unpremeditat nant “ 
Wild waving woods and roll floods below, But thou shalt soar whe ver ’ melodrot of Mr. 1 \ warmed w 
Smooth level clades and fields with grain embrown d; With heavenly v eotn " trength, and fire ect Th weess of K } exceeded the ’ 
High heaving hills with tufted forests crown'd Waft wide the wonders of thy native clime ; of even the most cane . those who imum tly | 
Rear ng their proud tops to the heaven's blue dome! Fith patriot pride ea patriot heart 1 pure . P 
And em rald tates like banners green unwound aa - rds are t before C. imb lyre vag —o eipite : vagetl inaes 1810 ' 
; floating o’er the lake, while round them roam ; uon oF f wre we ) katy s ' 
= —_——— — —_— al sket f Camph prefix t nen n of tl } 


Blue billowy helms and dancing plumes of foam. 


Tis true, ne 1 ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY: poct’s works. This trifle was | d by the a 


fairies haunt our “ verdant meads 
No grinning imps deform our blazing hearth ; — 9 : 
Beneath the kelpies’ fangs no traveller bleeds, SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS, lo these were soon afterw vided brict narratives of the liv 





























No gory v umpyres taint our holy eartl . of the most distinguished ‘ . vs dedi 
No spectres stalk to frighten harmless mirth, | WASHIN N IRVIN w They were pm ned int Anal Magazine ' 
Nor tortured demon howls amid t! e; Frontine this page, we present our readers with an accurate | earnc tation tt tors of which, it they 
Fair r ison checks these monsters in their birth ; likeness of Wasuincton Irvine; and we do so with pride and) writt The Sketch Book uid is seque B 
: ‘ : only of the country but of the age The few brief observations | u Few literary producti hua coon receive y 

Wher 1s the steril eye that hath not shed ‘ with which we shall introduce the engraving, can scarcely aspire , eager and universal curiosity an i They 
muerte ipa —tengacra nar * eh ee Cs to the name of biography We can give o ya brief outline of tra ited into a variety of ware Every body |} 

Her heart is sad—her love is far away . what the world has been frequently told already. His life has, and they will always be « lered an indi 
Elate that lover waits the promised day, been marked by no extraordinary events, and is destitute of ro- | in the library of every lover of eloquer “ snd ( 
When he shall clasp his blooming bride again! mantic interest, unless such as some prolific fancy may conjure | the year following the pul { of Brace i ' , 
Shine on, sweet visions! dreams of rapture play! up from the fact that one so highly gifted with the power of d peared in 1823, he complet | forth t l t i 
Soon the cold corse of her he | pene ee scribing the tender and amiable im others, should have himself, veler These seem hasty « \ ‘ i" t 
Shall blight his withering heart | tire his frenzied brain! preferred the secluded path of celibacy. It is indeed a subject) rally eulogized than their pree enlis 
Romantic Wyoming! could none be found, | which affords us but a slender hope of adding any striking in- | by strokes of lurking hum ined mi ‘ t Taney ! 
Of ull that roam thy Eden-bowers among, terest, as every particular proper to be brought before the publi resemble those loose sketch the portt t fine | 
} aioe ws pa — a peeres yen . has long furnished materials for innumerabl Imiring pens, | which, however careless the « e, or common} 
Oh! if des rintion’s cold and nerveless tonres while from near shades of character, and aneedotes of private | ject, betray, nevertheless, evident l of the master 
From stra harp such hallowed strains could call, friendship, delicacy would forbid our withdrawing the veil With his more recent contribut the literature of | 
How doubly sweet the deseant wild had rung, Mr. Irving was born in this city, in 1782, and is now, there-| try, the first of which is the uv e life of Colu ‘ 
From one who lingering o'er “thy ruin’d wall,’ fore about filty years of age He received a cla il education, | readers are of course 1. Respecting the \ \ 
Had pluck d thy mourning flowers and wept thy tmeless fall! | and was a udent of Columbia college. In 1805 he embarked |! lence of this cor there seems to be b 
The Huro chief escaped from foemen nigh, fur Bordeaux. on a tour throuch France and Italy. instigated, throughout th ' It » Vacaney l 
His frail bark launches on Niagara's tides ; party by the love of travel natural to youth, and partly by the) tory, and no « Y ‘ 1 have ceded bet 1 

Pride in his port! defi nee in his eye hope of restoring the vigor of a constitution somew! t impaired, | mater for the History Br dd ve be 

; S J byes =. ve po ebay ah. ides: tis said, by the intenseness of previous literary application In mitted to any e ay t vil for he stand y 
In vain the arrow from its sheaf is torn: 1507 | eturned to New-York, « , ' Fiada~neead (ee , me pares te 
( 1 to his doom the w ne victim rides ifter having v R Florence, N Sw rland, Flan vir hea hl n thew ov ! t 
And tu! adown the rearing torrent borne ders, Holland and E ! steered y out to re ' . aie y . 
Moek with gestures proud, and laughs their rage to scorn! He remained in this « trv until IS15, engaged in v 3 li- | cover to th to ‘ fu n t 

wise friend—let vivid faney soar terary works wh i y ad ed his reputat His works vary, per ‘ ter tl ny 
Look with eve on ture's face— wards | l 1, Lis pore Lreside? Het ui writer ) ue . ' 
Bid , ind vild Niagara roar ever, since tl yy oreasio Vv res ed | travels, and. f r depart Mr! I 
A \ ry fairy ‘ ked nv the city of |1 ha wk 1 t 1 
A ' \ treated by the k ‘ wen of Sax-|' it! Mieult, af ' me nas © 
‘ \ 1 woo gira fi it 1 | fj ‘ 
The } oil eel vie sed earn that a1 nat y fertile || refine f 
And y Lense § ‘ vendary lore ¢ y ace to pour out its treasure some of. the the palm of ‘I ‘ i 
re © eee ak af channels through which thought flow ory of common lif W \ 
Where throned in mountain mist i catia ‘ou ms of essays, written by him at the age ot to such a co It Inet sought any « 
Shro ¢ in lurid clouds his plumeless w nes seventeen, app the Morning Chronicle under the title must have aequir { t! ye } f B 
And sternly sorrowing o'er his tribe’s remains! of “ Letters of J than Old Style The reader will remember | then his humor, of which |! r perfect ‘ t 


His was the arm, like comet o'er it wanes that these have s n very unceremoniously republished in | irresist burlesque of K cker, fi with 
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lery and good natured satire ; the ludicrous drawings interspersed 
though the Sketch Book; the fine wit in Salmagundi, and the 
rich vein opened in Bracebridge Hali—yes there can be no doubt 
Itis on delineations of this 


By the way, 


of it—he ts happiest in the humorous 
nature that he must rest his claims to superiority 
there is yet another field opening upon our view—history. His 
later works, not found only on the toilette of beauty and fashion— 
in the hands of the young alone, or of the old and grave in their 
lichter moments; but on the table of the learned and the wise— 
n the library of the thoughtful statesman—the severe scholar 
There is something dignified in writing a history, and this Mr 
Irving has done admirably He has advanced fearlessly and 
successfully to a higher grade of literature and fame; and as 
he addre nae s a grave circle of readers, and on a more Important 
theme, there is visible in his manner an appropriate change, 
strongly characteristic of the good sense of the author. He has 
relaxed the studied ele gance of his style for pure perspicuity and 
manly stre ngth. We miss the smoothness and polish, but recog 
nize the graceful shape and fine material. The sweet melody of 
the Sketch Book would become tiresome in an extended history 
He has therefore properly modified it for the oecasion, and has 
commenced a most romantic and powerfully interesting series of 
events in a form attractive to every reader; and we suspect this 
will carry his name farther into future time than even the fasei 
nating offerings of his earlier years, and more excited fancy, 

We conelude this cursory view of the life of Washington 
Irving with our sincere congratulations to our readers on their 
prospect of soon welcoming him again, at least for a brief period 
Yet his visit here will form a new era 

i delightful event 
We cannot refrain 
from drawing a thousand pretty pictures of these things. How 


to these his native shores 
in his quiet and happy life, and will it not be 
to us, old and young, his friends and readers ? 


foreibly—with what a mixture of melancholy and joy, and mer 
riment and regret, must they strike sueh a mind as his He must 
We have pored, with 
a delightful faney, over the voyage of the youthful enthusiast from 


write another Sketch Book, that’s certain 


his native plain country, with the mighty world, broad and bril 
liant, before him Now let us read the wanderer's homeward 
thoughts, and hopes, and fears, and recollections. "Time—time has 
been busy with him, and with all around him. There will be sha 
dow on the forehead, and shadowy thoughts beneath it, and the 
rhosts of a thousand barted hopes and wishes will flit across his 
imagination, as he hangs, on his return, over the same ever rest- 
on the haunts of Dolph Hyle rer, and the 


misty blue hills of “ Sleepy Hollow,” and the old angles and nar 


less waves, and muse 


row lanes, and prim steep-roofed Dutch houses, and all the sur 
rounding scenery, and all the merry inhabitants of the “ good city 
of Manahatta 


the labyrinths of this changed and growing metropolis, and to fol 


Llow we should love to tread with him through 


low him inall his meetings with old faces; to see him recoenize the 
wild and lovely girl, whom he left romping in exuberant youth 
now appearing to his eyes, chastened down into the sweet mothe r, 
witha group of glowing and miniature likenesses, gazing upat the 
author of the Sketch Book; and then to wateh with him the stately 
man whom he left erect in the vigor of health, now converted into 
a dim and faded resemblance of his former self, with bent shoul- 


ders, a seamed forehead, and trembling hands 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








NEW METHOD OF PREVENTING STEAM EXPLOSION 


Pertiars there ts no subject of more general interest at this day | 
than the fatal aceidents which have attended steam navigation 
So many lives have been lost, to say nothing of the destruction of 
property, that he who invents a method of remedying the evil 
and securely guarding against future danger, may be justly termed 


a public benefactor. For a long time this has been a desideratum 
among the learned, all of Whom, we believe, have hitherto failed 
or whatever may be the efficacy of their theories, have not sue 
but we met with a 
paragraph in a late number of the Albany Daily Advertiser, | 
whieh indicates a probability of divesting the steam ¢ ngine of its 


ceeded in putting them actually in practice ; 


dangerous character. The plan was communicated by Richard 
Varick De Witt, Esq. to the Albany Institute, in an essay on the 
means of preventing the explosion of steam boilers He recom. | 
mends what he terms a “hydrostatic safe ty-pipe, being atube ofa 
diameter proportional to the size of the boiler, and extending from 
afew inches below the surface of the water to a height of two feet 
to every pound of steam pressure that may be required. For in 
stance, if the usual pressure at which an engine is worked be 
fifteen pounds, the pipe would be thirty feet high; 


steam acquires this force, the pipe would necessarily be filled with 


as soon as the 


water, and any increase would drive the water out of it. until its 


lower orifice Was uncovered, when it would afford a ready passage 


to the steam; it would also give immediate notice, if, from neg- 
leet, or otherwise, the water should happen to get below the point 
at which it ought to be kept He remarked 
liable to any of the objections which other means for the purpose 


that his plan is not 


were; a safety valve might be overloaded by accident, or inten- 
tionally; if it were under lock and key, it might become fixed in 





its place by rust; fusible plugs might not melt soon enough, but 

no possible danger could arise when the plan he suggested was | 
A draw- || 
ing was exhibited of the apparatus, as applied to a boiler | 


adopted, except through wantonness in closing the pipe 


We cordially unite with the editor of the Albany Advertiser in | 
commending this plan to the notice of scienufic men 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





NAMES. 

‘Wuart's ina name?’ Much more than you, without great 
reflection, would be apt to suppose I confess it may appear a very 
small matter whether a man is called George Washington Clark, 
or Lafayette Clark, or Benjamin Franklin Clark; for the mere 
circumstance of having the names of such celebrated men cannot 
make a child grow up to be a statesman or a philosopher; but, kind 
reader, that it is not so small a matter, | will presently demonstrate 
How supremely ridiculous, as a general thing, are the cognomens 
of the small fry of this nation, and more especially of those non- 
descript inhabitants of the western w ilds, whose astonishing in- 
crease defies all the calculations of Malthus! 

When in my younger days I played the pedagogue, I asked a 
little seamp of a boy his name Hannibal Lafayette Wileox 

| Only think of it—the Carthaginian general and the hero of three 
re volutions conjointly to designate a blockhead, aged ten! I was 
in a courtof justice, and the magistrate was about to pass sentence 
on some prisoners. The first one called was a woman of the 
lowest grade ; her face was bloated and red, her eve s so swollen 
that they seemed ready to start from their sockets, and her name 
was Virginia It is a notable fact, that 
every second black female you meet is either a Venus or a Diana 

Luther Calvin Smith, who, in the very beginning, to prevent all 


The classical vagabond! 


gossiping and surmising I inform you is my hero, was a native 
of Connecticut. His parents were good, pious people whothought 
that by giving their son the names of two such exemplary chris- 
tians, he himself would be a christian; and, as a faithful chronicler 
I am bound to say that their fondest hopes seemed to be realized 
Luther came home with great regularity every Saturday as soon 
as the half holiday commenced, and learned the given number of 
verses before he even thought of play. He was never known to 
loiter on the village green after sunset. On Sabbath morning he 
was remarkable for his stillness; never letting so much as a whistle 
escape, save once, which sad accident happened on seeing all the 
inhabitants of the sty rioting in his garden; then he did whistle 

to call the dog. His conduct in church was most exemplary, and 
might safely be recommended to the young city lads, who pride 
themselves on disturbing the whole congregation ; yet, with all his 
apparent attention, there would a little mischief display itself, such 
as putting a bent pin on the seat, so that his brother might sit 
thereon; and he once found the wreng hymn for lis mother, who, 
good lady, persisted in singing in her pew, and would not jom the 


choir; she 


sang out most melodiously, to the great astonishment of 
the sakl choir, for they were singing long and she short metre. And 
he was even suspeeted of playing off his pranks on the good par- 
son Wheeler, though f know he was never discovered in any such 
affair: but | forget I did not mean to writ the biography of 
Luthe r Calvin Smith, but only so much thereof as is nece ssarily 
connected with the story 

He subsequently went—where many a wild young man has been 
he fore—to collewe While there, he was distinguished for deeds 
rather opposite to those which gave his namesakes their celebrity 
He was college bully, college wit, and college mischief-maker 
Nevertheless, there were some things which, in the eyes of the 
learned, redeemed his character: he was decidedly the best debater, 
the best poet in the institution, and—one more trait, and I have 
done deseribing L. C. Smith’s character—his frequently replenish- 
ed purse constituted him a happy antithesis to the gentleman in 
Thomas Hayne’s Bailey's song, who mournfully observes, 

“Ob! were Lina foreign land, 
Dhev'd find no ¢ ge in me 

We were classmates, and our friendship commenced somewhat 
in the following manner :—lI received by the post a letter directed 
to Luther C. Smith, which was the appellation my trends had 
bestowed upon me, so that | might have a name somewhat diffe- 
rent from the thousand and one Smiths—by the way, the C. stands 
for Cesar. After having perused and re-perused the letter, [ was 
as much at a loss as I was after the first reading to know from 
whom it came; it alluded to scrapes; and, heaven knows, I was 
never engaged in one in my life; seenes and peopl of whom 
I had never heard. | put it in my pocket and came to the sage 
conclusion, that before | took another letter from the office, and 
paid eighteen and three-quarter cents postage, I would see if it 


looked like a hoax 


tutor of our division said 


I was at the eleven o'clock recitation, and the 
Luther Smith will declaim.” Up 
started myself and another fine-looking young man Why, 
said the tutor, “ | called for Luther C. Smith 
L am here,” said I 
: And so am I 
And here the class all laughed 
« Pray, sir,”’ said the tutor to me 
* Luther Cesar Smith 
And yours, sir 
* Luther Calvin Smith, 
I lived in New-York, and the matter was adjusted 


rejoined the other 


what is your name 


I answered in a full, sonorous vor 


said Dromio of Connecticut 


As I was 


the younger, | waived my right to Luther, and was merely L 
Cesar Smith 


I then handed him his letter, and we were friends 

Strange as it may appear, and much as I fear that some un 
generous persons will doubt my veracity, still it is true that we 
favored each other so much that we could scarcely be distinguished 

A tew years after having le ft colle ge, I met with the follow ing 
adventure. I was walking very leisurely in one of the parks 
when a man caught my cloak, and inquired, 

“Is your name Smith ? 

Yes, sir 


“ Luther C. Smith?” looking at a paper he had in his hand 
This for a moment posed me, and I inwardly cursed my tailor 
who, I supposed, had sent a constable to demand his bill. How- 
ever, gathering up my cloak, I replied firmly, 
“Tt is, sir; if you have any business with me, please be brief 
for my presence is actually required elsewhere 
‘lam well aware of it 
Follow me. She is waiting 
Ste? who the deuce is sh- 


he replied. * But we must be cautious 


He answered not, and I hesitated; but, knewing that at any 
time I should be able to retrace my steps, we entered a snug brick 
house, whic h 1 re cognized as the domicile of Parson Tucke r A 
girl came toward me, muffled in a hood and cloak, and said, “ My 
dear Luther, Mr. Tucker says he had rather not see our faces, for 
then his conscience could not permit him to perform the ceremony, 
after having been peremptorily forbidden so to do 

* Why,” thought I, “ this is romance in real life, with a ven- 
geance; but I relish a good joke, so I took her delicate hand in 
mine, and pressed it to my lips 

They were just prepared to commence the ceremony, when a 
man, acecoutred like myst If, entered 

Virginia,” he exclarmed what does this mean? I have been 
waiting for the messenger this half-hour.’ 

Here was a discovery; and I found, that by being where my 
fellow Luther should have been, I was called in to marry the 
charming Virginia Munson, whose sweet face I had often gazed 
upon, but for whose hand IT had been too modest to make proposals 
The mistake was soon discovered, and instead of being groom, I 
descended into the inferior capacity of groom’s-man, with a pretty 
bride’s-maid, whom I believe in my soul I should have fallen in 
love with and married, had I not found out that her name was Lu- 
eretia, Which, as these matters seemed to go so much by opposites, 
I concluded a very suspicious cireumstance, and therefore remain to 
this day a steady and contented bachelor. Lerner C&sar Samira. 


NEWSPAPERS, 

Foreigners laugh at the Americans for being fond of news 
There is something delightful in a newspaper, with a quiet break- 
fast, even to him who, dwelling in the city, must necessarily soon 
learn from other sources whatever may have occurred of unc om- 
mon interest. To rise from your slumbers refreshed—to have a 
spare hour before you plunge again into the clash and whirl of 
business—to unfold the damp sheet before a cheerful fire, while 


the fragrant coffee is sipped at leisure, and to know that busy men 


have been on the watch all night while you slem—that swift 


boats have been ploughing the dark deep—that the mails have 


been urged unceasingly almost with winged speed dallto let you 
know, most accurately and immediately, every thing that can 
amuse or surprise Or interest you,—it ts pleasant, gentle reader, is 


) 


itnot? It furnishes a constant theme for reflection—it is the crea 


arena of the world, reduced by a wonderful process into a minia- 


ture picture—as the landscape of an extended country 


with living be auty and precision, upon the narrow plate of a 


s thrown in 


f vhscura, and you have waves washing, vessels sailing 
trees waving, clouds melting and floating, and al! the innumerable 
roings on of naturé 


table But if you wish to really enjoy the 
paper, you must live awhile in the country, after has 


produced on a space no larger th 
luxury of a news 
ing mingled 
in the ¢ ity din If you can get into some remote, obscure, tedious 


village, so much the better. You should pine a week or two t 
know what people can be doing in your familiar places ; and then 
when some attentive friend, knowing your eager anxieties, en 
closes you a journal—one for instance, “ for the country,” with 
three sides covered with precious items—there’s a luxury bette 
than eating, drinking, or sleeping. With what a tremulous cu 
riosity, on such delectable occasions, you hang over the prolitic 


columns! How you swallow the little bits of paragraphs com 
meneing “ we understand that,” and “ we are requested to state 

the “new discoveries,” the “ interesting trials,” the “ singular rm- 
mors, —with what an insatiable appetite they are all devoured 
Even the dreadful murders,” the 


melancholy accidents,” the “ dis- 


tressing fires,” things which at home you do not read atall, are all 
I have. at suc 1 times 


New-York markets 


‘commercial’ head. | have even experien: 


magnified into an unnatural importance 
waded even through the “ ship news,” the 
and the ed a tender re 
eret that there had been 


week,” and stroked my chin with self-satisfaction on learning 


nothing doing in ashes during the past 





} 


that “a parcel of Cuba white bees’ wax had been disposed of at 


thirty-eight cents short pr cet I read the 


passengers inthe ships 


the “ auetion sales,” the “court calendars,” and all the heteroge- 
neous medley to be met with in a briskly conducted gazette ind 
once | trudged through six columns of congressional! proceeadings— 


I did, upon my word—speech« s and all: but then it was ramming 


and I was tremendously at a loss for something to do 
’ 


Newspapers friends to liberty—to 


many a delightful surprise I owe to you! many a hearty laugh— 


dear newspapers ! 
many a soft regret—as, for instance, it Was but the other day 
easu lly casting My eyes over one of you they pounced upon the 
stunning item, uninteresting to all the world—to me. alas. how 
eloquent—how sad! “ On Thursday evening last. by the Rever 
end A.B. Mr. John Grimmer to Miss Henrietta L ‘ 


being | had selected for myst if, and intended to take as soon as I 


vot a litte settled in business! Then, Mr. John Grimmer—whe 
was Mr. John Grimmer? How dim all the surrounding matter 
appeared to those two magic lines They shone out like a star in 
a midnight sky. This, 1 confess, 1s an objection to newspapers 


They are so cold hearted: under the very words that nipped my 
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budding passion so uncere moniously, it told me that United States 
bank stock was one hundred and twenty-five, and that the schooner 
Porpoise, Captain Herring, was in, thirty-five days from Malaga 
Whiat did I care for the schooner Porpoise? what did I care for 
he United States bank stock? I, who loved, and was treated in 
such a shameful style. 

Yes; 


steadily on through misery and joy, without turning to the right 


newspapers are like men of the world. They mar h 


hane es to One It 18 for some 


The yt ll you 


ten 
for in reality 
your mistress is married—your friend is dead, and recommend 
go to the theatre without fail, and hear the splendid new 


or left, or if ever the y do grieve 


event that no one cares a farthi 





Vu to 
Phey describe the fall of a nation in a tone that would 
make you believe they would end their existence rrief 


ible out of a scene of awful oppres- 


opt ra 
from mere 


and indignation and you st 


sion and gory ni into a merry drinking party ora smart 


issacre 








repartee. One the other day re vused my feelings on a sub 
ject of a religious nature d just as my imagination was elevated 
and inspired, and a thrilling 2 nse of devotion Was sy} re ving it 
self through my Veins, it assured me that a capital shaving 
soap might be obtained within a few doors of its th 

As for me, I am one of those persons Who having no business of 
their own, employ themselves as much as possible about that of 
ouler people Not that I am what is called‘ a DUS) body or. if the 
term be applied to me, it must be understood im a more exte nded 


md honorable sense than is usual, as indicating one who meddles 


not with the private affairs of private individuals, but those mat 
ters Which are more generally interesting to the public. The the 
tre, the cireus, courts of justice, debates of the corporation, elt 
tions, charitable institutions, & all receive a share of y t 
tion You will not wondet wh being my character, that lama 
constant reader of newspapers {you must know u ! 
often lamented the manner in which these oracles are unaged 
The edits seem tothinkt public reat desire of wnat 
with respect te their private characters and affairs, and ordingly 
their colu ire chiefly filled with their own petty squabble 
But I should never end, if Is ad detail all my ises of com 
] what | would now remark upon is the in wl ‘ 
newspapers are written; or rather instead of making remarks, 1 
will gis x ples I am 1 ! it of lectu and copyn 
passa S$ aist u ied by any be vi lefect, W hl sometim 
npany with explanatory ort trative notes In it two 
years, d w this | miy pract 1 have filled a large 
trunk witht! papers 1 ' ri t I thot ve unaccep 
table, Lr ved to 1 s} nen for p rin tu 
Mirror I drew forth a } r, Withou king wh twas 
order that I might send a fair sample. The one upon which Lh 


an old number, has, I believe, about the avera numb 


and beauties. I had copied many more passages, but I have culled 


those which IT considered the most strikin It may likewise be 
bout two columns of orig) 





m on the first was opposed— 


» propos iti 





pretty—very pretty deed, but— nSEnSE 

2. To move down the gove nent with all the heads of the de- 
partment f f “A 

Here an exemp! lon the ith of Addison's opinion 
that ¢ vite pro es Observe, also, how the 
t or has f ! th vuivice of Cicero in placu the weakest 
circumstance the nuddle and in the tter part of tl Senter 
Th pu p which o would suppose that 1 would be the 


trouble and ex} t \ situated exactly in the mudd 

3. It was - 

Ti puts 1m ‘ story At the late cel { 
our I heard two men very 7 

wing S urd ¢ that is s ' ‘ t ‘ 
okime at hin very fiercely,‘ w ilo y nto 


Let ! l V ’ ve i I S$ save the \ ! eat 
the trou " & round the noetes—it has | 1 « ve i 
that an in mn f 

5. From t us] of 

Tune—Hich- le-didd 

6. Their ce will be f ¢ 

Elk mnt tat tv ' quit A 

7. Pay dear t whist is Dr. F* t 

Wi! 1 st \ ter cal i \ 

& Mak f the Patriot key the eat 





sens of w i Mr. 1 have formed a plot to pre 
\ t him ‘ fre nd drinku ! 
10. The B ( ' owi hint, which * 
st y ! e with the erat 
over coal-vauilts, ‘wv \ vy carry off and st 
rru r ‘ n! J ‘ 3s of the sent ; 
pr yvOS t ' t t rh 1 t iker I s « st nv I wewo ] 
f imend a difference the pu ent of those who have only 
eu oi the ile tot the V », Desides thi ive x 
_— i ‘ ' 


The journal from which these paragraphs are taken may, per- forthwith transplanted. It will be the surprise and delight of the 
J I ) I £g 


haps, inform the public, that it had long thought this article exces- great and the lovely It wi 
away ! 


sively improper, and condemned it wholly at the first blush. It may, 
perhaps, in the plenitude of its wisdom, broadly insinuate, that I 





{ } 


do not act upon my own responsibility, but that some other per-  ¢ f tun mus pP 


monkey did the cat, as Dr. Johnson 
and smile contemptuously at the in 
j i 


h men’s doors should be sm 


sons make use of me like the 
I scorn the answer 
Not, though all ri 


: not even though 


calls it 
sinuation wked 
my fac 
I wander from the 
let the editor oper ite 


should cont 


conscious path of d ityv—I will eata 


a challenge upto me, Wi 


id drink 


with what gug he pleases 


Besides the el vance of the stvle. comes the immense import 


ance of the parag? iphs which are sometimes served up for the as 
I have , 


y from various | vers, and h 


tonishment of the world ilso made a list of some of these 


culled indiscriminate sten to ve 
them to the 


We take great pleasure in i fi ing «¢ readers that M 
hed this city yes 


vib 
pu 


Jacob Brown rea 


Connecticut, Mr. Brown's privat ifluirs den ! h yy 
in that section of our great and row country { Me 
Was the scene of several interest events adi the reve 
Mr Brow lis W l, as so are Mrs Bb \“ a { Peter Ir 
is said that in consequence of as tv of sa . the ket 
he was compelled to breakfast on ¢ ana bre tte R 
ners are afloat that he could have be ‘ ly suy ed with 
buckwheat cakes Ss eXtraoeradinary ‘lowe Kies ! 
nance to that article prevented t ! V of se t ‘ 
fore hin We trust th tpyee r \ t M 
Brown in a favor ! ! t View r \ i 
his busimess in Co et he v ! ely se ' 
ney to Mob where his oj fusw ) 

We are delighted in b ‘ t 
‘ If eading co ‘ hi 

pump handie on ret ingtr \ i) 
hit the report, We instantly ¢ hie ‘ " 
! y » ascertain the truth, w si 
t WOUsS I of our i \ t 
of perfect j We shall: ‘ 

is Want of s i i vi 


Asa you \ 4 l of 1 
Was vol ‘ \ ‘ y 
silk {some o I i we } 
0 ve { verty te \ 

who placed | ‘ “ 
orner of Go« erry Ma ‘ I ‘ t 
aog Went away i yw 
Lith a aiarh »M | wv i} I ! 
cannot t too \ } ec il er ‘ 





Ina beautiful re ss, formed by t Y ! ‘ 
k wood, there onee bloomed t ' y of flower 
Although they were of several } i ir 
p with each other ne ' ! y 
retreat it early spr they we 1 
ure { und most | y exist N 
‘ tl than the l ‘ aay i i V 
ch other's society There v envy \ 
se dread | { { \ 
they were kily ) ny ¢ cry w 
ss t \ f | { 
thie tre i tel t l oxy 
t ny } Vv | ! 
‘ y envied ‘ l 
1 i ef | 
1 y { ! \ 
! t nal y 
t t t ‘ \ 
‘ \ \ \ I 
\ ? \ I ) 
i \ ! V 
I wily They 
iret | I \ ’ it 
\ ! y Lappy ‘I y 
i \ l ' \ | er faver 
' i es , f i creat 





‘ —who Vv net i tlower- ft tl 
ind breathe a y t y " y 
One dav ther umn i he pau la e razed eee 
H ain il t! th ul tired 1 erbr ' ’ 
spreado ts! fun eaves with ! et " rh 
* | will have that flows he sai fi vyselt ll b 





excel every ouner 


And so he wen 





I'he tall rose | ned w new fee Strange thought 
is ! ed mh She nodded her beau 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


MPEK Rif 


Bowring—American artists—Brutal amusement ee 


Nt ut 


Dr 
I nave met Dr. Bowring in Paris, and called upon him to-day 
with Mr. Morse, by appointment. The translator of the ‘ Ode to the 
Deity,” (from the Russian of Dizzhavin,) could not by any acct- 
ce nt be an ordinary man, and I anticipated great pleasure in his 
society. He received us at his lodgings in the Place Vendome. I 
was every way pleased with him. His knowledge of our country 
and its literature surprised me, and I could not but be gratified with 
the unprejudiced and well-informed interest with which he discoursed || 
on our government and institutions. He expressed great pleasure at 
having seen his ode in one of our school-books, (Pierpont's Reader, | 
I think,) and assured us that the promise to himself of a Visit to 
America was one of his brightest anticipations. This is not at 
all an uncommon feeling, by the way, among the men of talent in | 
Paris; and I am pleasingly surprised, every where, with the en- 
thusiastic hopes expressed for the success of our experiment in 
liberal principles. Dr. Bowring is a slender man, a little above the 
middle height, with a keen, inquisitive expression of countenanee, |) 
and a good forehead, from which the hair is combed straight back 
all round, in the style of the Cameronians. His manner is all life, 
and his motion and gesture nervously sudden and angular He | 
talks rapidly, but clearly, and uses be autiful language; concise, || 
and full of select expressions and vivid figures His conversation 
in this partic ular was a constant surprise 
deal of information, and when we parted, inquired my route of 
travel, and offered me letters to his friends, with a cordiality very 
unusual on this side the Atlantic 
{tis a cold but common rule with travellers in Europe to avoid 
In a city like Paris, where 


He cave us a great 


the society of their own countrymen 
time and money are both so valuable, every additional acquaint 
ance, pursued either for etiquette or intimacy ts felt, and one very | 
soon learns to prefer his advantage to any tendency of his sympa 
thies. ‘The infractions upon the rule, however, are very delight 

ful, and at the general re-wnion at our ambassador's on Wednes- 
day evening, or an occasional one at Latayette’s, the look of 

pleasure and relief at beholding familiar faces, and hearing a tame. |) 
I have enjoyed this morn 


liar language once more, is universal 


ing the double happiness of meeting an American cirele, around 
an American breakfast. Mr. Cooper had invited us, ( Morse, the 
artist, Dr. Howe, a gentleman of the navy, and myself to break 
fast). Mr. C. lives with great hospitality, and in all the comfort of 
American habits; and to find him, as he is always found, with his 
large family about him, is to get quite back to the atmosphere of ou 
The two or three hours we passed at his toble were, of | 
delightful. It should endear Mr. Cooper to the hearts ot 
his countrymen, that he devotes all his influence, and no incon 


country 


course, 


siderable portion of his large income, to the encouragement of) 
American artists. It would be natural enough, after being 
abroad, to feel or affect a preference for the works of foreigners 


so long |} 


but in this, as in his political opinions, most decidedly, he 1s emi 
We feel this in Europe, where we discern more 


arts, || 


nenuy patriotic 
clearly by comparison the poverty of our country in the 
and meet, at the same time, American artists of the first talent, 
without a single commission from home for original works, copy- || 
ing constantly for support. One of Mr. Cooper's purchases, the 
“ Cherubs,” by Greenough, has been sent to the United States, and || 
its merit was at once acknowledged. It was done, however, (the 
artist, who is here, informs me,) under every disadvantage of feel- |) 
ing and cireumstances; and, from what I have seen and am told 
by others of Mr. Greenough, it is, | am confident, beautiful as it 
is, any thing but a fair specimen of his powers. His peculiar | 
taste lies in a bolder range, and he needs only a commission from 
government to execute a work which will begin the art of sculp- | 


ture nobly in our country 

My curiosity led me into a strange scene to-day, I had ob- |} 
served for some time among the afichés upon the walls an adver- 
tisement of an exhibition of “ fighting animals,” at the Barriere || 
Combat é, particu 
larly where it is, like this, a regular establishment, and, of course, || 


di n 


1 am disposed to see almost any sight 
an exponent of the popular taste. The place of the ‘‘ Combats des 
Animan,” is one of the most obscure suburbs, outside the walls, || 
and | found it with some difficulty 
dirty lanes for an hour or two, inquiring for it in vain, the cries || 


After wandering about in/|| 


of the animals directed me to a walled place, separated from the! 
other houses of the suburb, at the cate of which a man was blowing 
a trumpet 

in the porter’s lodge; and, finding I was an hour too early for i 
the fights, | made interest with a savage-looking fellow, who was || 


carrying in tainted meat, to see the interior of the establishment \ 


ing 


; counter 


very much interested in 
‘animal, of 


} maining 


{their inglorious antagonist escaped almost unhurt. 


or less, the marks of severe battles; one or two with their noses 
split open, and still unhealed; several with their necks bleeding 
and raw, and galled constantly with the tron collar, and many 
with broken legs, but all apparently so excited as to be insensible 
to suffering. After following my guide very unwillingly through 
the several alleys, deafened with the barking and howling of the 
savage occupants, I was taken to the department of wild animals. 
Here were all the tenants of the menagerie, kept in dens, opening 
by iron doors upon the pit, in which they fought. Like the dogs, 
they were terribly wounded; one of the bears especially, whose 
mouth was torn all off from his jaws, leaving his teeth perfectly 


exposed, and red with the continually exuding blood. In one of 


| the dens lay a beautiful deer, with one of his haunches severely 
y ) 


mangled, who, the man told me, had been hunted round the pit by 
the dogs but a day or two before. He looked up at us, with his 
large soft eye, as we passed, and lying on the damp stone floor, 
with his undressed wounds festering in the chilly atmosphere 
of mid-winter; he presented a picture of suffering which made 
me ashamed to the soul of my idle curiosity 

The spectators began to collect, and the pit was cleared. Two- 
thirds of those in the amphitheatre were Englishmen, most of 
whom were amateurs, Who had brought dogs of their own to pit 
against the regular mastiffs of the establishment. These were 
despatched first. A strange dog was brought in by the collar, and 
loosed in the arena, and a trained dog let in upon him. It was a 
cruel business. The sleek, well-fed, good-natured animal was no 
match for the exasperated hungry savag 
in all the joy of a release from his chain, 
bounding about the pit, and fawning upon his master, and the next 


e he was « omipe lled to en- 


One minute, 


attacked by a furious mastiff, who was taught to fasten on him at 
the first onset in a way that deprived him at once of his strength ; 
it was but a murderous exhibition of cruelty. The combats be- 
tween two of the trained dogs, howeve r, were more equal. These 
succeeded to the private contests, and were much more severe and 





bloody. There was a small! terrier among them, who disabled 
several dogs successively, by catching at thetr fore-legs, and 
breaking them instantly with a powerful jerk of his body. Iwas 


one of the private dogs, a large yellow 


i noble expression of countenance, who fought severa! 
times very unwillingly, but always gallantly and victoriously. 
There was a majesty about him, which seemed to awe his antago- 
nists. He was carried off in his master’s arms, bleeding and ex- 
hausted, atter severely punishing the best dogs of the establishment 

The baiting of the 


Several dogs, (Lrish 


wild animals succeeded the canine combats 
I was told,) of a size and ferocity such as I 
had never before seen, were brought in, and held in the leash op. 
posite the den of the bear whose head was so dreadfully mangled 
The door was then opened by the keeper, but poor Bruin shrunk 
from the contest. The dogs became unmanageable at the sight of 
him, however, and fastening a chain to his collar, they drew him 
out by main force, and immediately closed the grating. He fought} 
gallantly, eived, for his shaggy 
coat protected his body effectually. The keepers rushed in and 
beat off the dogs, when they had nearly finished peeling the re- 
flesh from his head; and the poor creature, px rf etly blind! 


md gave more wounds than he re« roy 


and mad with pain, was dragged into his den again, to await 


another day of omusement! 

I will not disgust you with more of these details. They fought 
several foxes and wolves afterwards, and last of all one of the 
small donkeys of the country, a creature not so large as some of 

) ) \ 


The pity 


and indignation [ felt at first at the cruelty of baiting so unwar- | 


the dows, was led in. and the mastilfs loosed upon her. 


like an animal! T soon found was quite unnecessary. She was the 
She went round the 
arena at full gallop, with a dozen savage animals springing at 
her throat, but struck right and left with her fore-lees, and 
at every kick with her heels threw one of them clear across the 
pit. One or two were left motionless on the field, and others car- 
ried off with their kicked in, 


severest opponent the degs had yet found 
she 
and their legs broken, whik 


One of the 
mastiffs fastened on her ear and threw her down, in the bee 


ribs 


inning 
of the chase, but she apparently received no other injury 

I had remained till the close of the exhibition with some violence 
to my feelings, and I was very glad to getaway, Nothing would 
How the 


inteligent and gentlemanly Englishmen whom I saw there, 


rain 





tempt me to ¢€ xpose Myst If toa similar disgust a 


and 


make themselves familiar, as they evidently were, with a scene so! 
brutal, [ cannot very well conceive 





[ purchased a ticket of an old woman, who sat shiver fh 





ORIGINAL ESSAY 


S. 





SKETCHES BY A BRIEFLESS LAWYER. 


I nave often wondered how it happens that among the differ-! 


ent professions and pursuits of life, some of them involving too 


est which the recent “ Sketches from the Diary of a Physician” 
so vividiy imparted to the unlettered, no less than to the learned 
reader? How comes it then, I repeat, that the only profession 
which unites all others—which presents human nature in all its 
shades, and concentrates within itself every variety of character, 
motive and action, shoula have been allowed to stand alone, en- 
veloped in the dust of ages wich which it is so invariably asso- 
ciated—a sealed book to all but those who are induced by interest, 
or compelled by misfortune, to pursue it? Is it that it is a barren 
field, whose culture is unworthy the pains ?—Surely not. Is ut 


‘that no one has been, as yet, found competent to the task of glean- 


ing amusement from its abundant resources? To admit it would 
be a gross libel upon the intelligence of that most learned profes- 
sion. Or is it that there are none among its ranks whose leisure 
will permit them to devote an occasional hour to so useful and 
iaudable an undertaking? I cannot permit myself to believe it. 
The leisure with which it is my good fortune to be so amply 
blessed, is a possession which I| fear I must be contented to enjoy 
in common with others, who, like myself, are not annoyed by the 
untimely visits of anxious, and, in some instances, disappointed 
clients. Why then does no one step forward in a path hitherto 
untrodden, and which presents so much adapted to attract and 
rivet the attention? lam sure I hazard nothing in saying that 
the incidents in the life of a lawyer are more varied than are 
known to any other intercourse, whether social or professional! 
The bright, no less than the dark side of human nature, 
ly presents itself to him; prosperity and adversity, joy and grief, 
and he 


constant- 
happiness and misery, pass in review before him; is en- 
abled in his varied intercourse with his species, to draw living 
lessons from the book of nature, which, to the philosopher and the 
student, are wholly unknown, unless, as they are derived from the 
deceptive sophistry of the schools. The divine, by habit and educa 
tion, as well as by duty, regards his fellow-creature not as a member 
of society, or as mixing with the passions, the desires, and the preju- 
dices with which society invests him, but tests him by a higher stan- 
dard, and regards him as he is fitted or otherwise for a higher and 
purer state of existence. The intercourse of the physician is con- 
fined, for the most part, to circumstances which do not develope the 


character of the individual as he lives and moves among his fellow 
His constitution broken, and his mind enfeebled 


he presents a compound of feeligs and passions, fore:gn to his 


men. by disease, 


nature, and the picture becomes overwrought, because it is un- 


natural. But in the way of the lawyer no such obstacles are 





placed. His profession brings him in contact with every ss of 
society, in the ordinary avocations of life, with the accumulated 
advantage of furnishing him with a key to motives which to 
others appear concealed. No superficial observer can be a great 
lawyer. His concern is net with actions but with motives, an 
the discriminating acumen of his profession teaches him to regard 
the former as nothing, unless as they tend to Ulustrate and develope 
the latter. And in applying this test In every case, trom the daily 
pursuits of life to the most momentous investigations affectung 
even life itself, it would be indeed strange if any man could pass 
through a legal career without acquiring a most thereugh and 
practical knowledge of human nature. We often hear such a man 
praised be yond description, for his tact as a cross-examuner Is it 


because he browbeats a witness, and by dint of mere bullying 


! confuses and trips him? Is it because he artfully takes advantag 


of the weakness, timidity, or ignorance of an individual who may 
be subjected to his scrutiny; and thus, in defiance of justice. gives 
to truth the appearance of falsehood, and at the expense of con- 
science and integrity, sueceeds in carrying his point? Surely it 
; will be admitted that such a man would rather degrade an honor- 


} whom I have since met in the most refined sox iety of Paris. can} 


as feeling her care 


— | 


. ' * 
1 followed him through a side gate, and we passed into a narrow || the deepest mysteries of science, so much should have been soucht | 


- . ' 
alley, lined with stone kennels, to each of which was confined a/} out and discovered calculated to amuse and instruct the general 
) | gs | 


powerfal dog, with just length of chain enough to prevent him |! 
from reaching the tenant of the opposite hole. There were several || 
of these alleys, containing, | should think, two hundred dogs in all i} 


reader, while the law, which may be aptly termed the grand re- | 
servoir of them all, should have been, by common consent, left so 
wholly untouched. None who are conversant with the literature 


| 


i 





They were of every breed of strength and ferocity, and all of|| of the present day, can be ignorant of the mingled pleasure and | 
them perfeetly frantic with rage or hunger, with the exception i instruction to be derived from the “ confessions” of poets and of) 
of a pair of noble-looking black dogs, who stood calmly at the || players, which, within the last few years, have inundated the | 
mouths of their kennels: the rest struggled and howled incessantly, || field of light literature, and presented livingly, as it were, to the} 
straining every muscle to reach us, and resuming their fierceness || imaginations of their readers, the arcana of their various and di- 
towards each other when we had passed by. They all bore, more || versified professions. Who can have forgotten the thrilling inter- 


able profession, and that although he might with some receive 
{for hi 


irk ft huma 


credit for ingenuity, with all he ought to be condemnes s want 


of prin iple No, the reason ts, that by a close obser\ 
is enabled at to can- 
tthe mask with 
lysis of the 


standard of motive 


nature, by a keen scrutiny of motives, he 


demn falsehood from its own mouth, and tear from 1 


ve It is because by aclose ana 


Which it intended to decet 
mind, every thing is brought down to the and 
nfallible 


is credited or not as it adheres to or departs from the 





criterion of probability Many a time have | seen the talent of 
counsel triumph over the most complicated and deeply contrived 
schemes of deception. Many a time have I been thrilled by the 
eloque nee of the bar, wher a ng down upon contrivance and 
irtifice, and eliciting conviction from a cloud of doubt; and while 





I have been lost in admiration of the great powers of the advocate 
my 
n be acknowledged than 
her voice th the 
jearth do her homag ist 


the beautiful language of Hooker has vividly glanced across 
Of law,” says he no less ca 


mind :— 
harmony ¢ f 


ry le 


that her seat is the bose tf Ged 


world; all things tn heave the v 





and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power 

The ttle of these sketches has already anticipated me 
that my own experience has not supplied me very copiously with 
Such as it is, however 


and if 


illustrations of the remarks I have made 
a close observer 


n bere 


it has at least induced me to be 


compelled by stern necessity to lounge unfeed around the 
I \ 


should not be able to put myself forward as my hero, it must not 
be supposed that in the sketches which follow I have been blind 
to the excellence of a profession of which it has hitherto been my 

G 


lot to be an humble and obscure meinber 


A great portion of human beings go through their existence 
without being conscious of the finest pleasure, or the acutest 
pains of life, and without dreaming of the physical beauties of 


the world they inhabit 
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in” ENGLISH LITERATURE. through every play. So we find it stated by Ben Jonson ina poem’ And again, the soliloquy of the Lady in the Wood 
ed EP Maco as z oni addressed to Fletcher on this occasion, and which is conceived in ' A thousand fantasic 
ion BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS. | 5° fine a strain of honest liberal admiration and generous sympha- L gin o ae nto my 1 een my 
. thy. so worthy both of author and subject, that we need offer no And airy tongues that 6% 
its Pasrorat poetry is a strange anomaly in literature. It is the sane iies ionamin : pena’ Meanie pepcticeycle. wp caeednaarh Penmaecret 
most natural in its object, and yetthe most artificial in its character, a= Tee ‘ioe SEER en ene a Th se two last passages are familiar and « 4 
of any kind of poetry. True, indeed, Upon the life and death of plays and wits, of every one, yet how many of those who prive their ex ‘ 
_ “The love of nature and the scenes she draws, (Composed of gamester, captain, knight, knight's nan fanciful beauty most h y, are orant of its source 
‘st, Is nature’s dictate,” | Lady or Pucelle that wears mask or lan ’ 
Velvet or taffeta cap, ranked in the dark tuin-head, and secareely know the Fa:thful 8 shes ss by 
en but we may doubt whether the taste which “ babbles of green By the shop's foreman, or some such brave spark But to TERE Ee ge Sapien ek Mees ee Coubl 
uw fields” be not always artificial, and very often affected. We never a may jucgs for Bis eixponee? ac en ar crgpaliecngh: wade 
¢ ey saw it half, damned thy w more erdess, and her lover Perigot, agree to mer ght 
in- hear of pastoral poetry in pastoral ages. The idylls of Theocritus, | Their motives were, since & had nought tode siaiaih ths smaditaiel Maral 7 Wy . 
ald Bion, and Moschus are far posterior to Arcadian simplicity ; and | he ith vices that they looked for, and came to sina ha css Dasrdescegadiy i. 
- sthat ate glad thy innocence was thy guilt A virt “ t whose flowery 
es- Virgil wrote his Bucolics at the court of Augustus. It seems, in | And wish that all the muses’ blood were spilt The nimble footed fairies dance ti 
ire truth, as though it were but a flimsy copy of primitive purity, by | = such amartyrdom, to vex thine eyes, By the pales e, clipping otter 
nd which men sought to hide the loss of the original; an attempt to | A clerified a ae , cous Meeteeat thestiveendl me: tha 
it. persuade themselves and others, that in the bosom of sickly refine- || And moths shall eat what all these fools admire By this tar fount has many a sheple orn 
ly ment and rank corruption, they yet appreciate the homely joys | And here it may not be out of place to make a few remarks on “9 ee - 
oy and rude content of the shepherd's life. the serious charge of grossness and indecency so often urged Could ever break, with many a ¢ © hiss g 
he But our business at present is not with pastoral poetry in gene- | against our authors. Of the fact there is no doubt. But let us re- iy his f + anita 1" any f 
ed ral, but with a single specimen of it. And that is such a one as | member in their excuse that much which our fastidious delicacy | Ifa wned the head of her long-l¢ 
rto night almost disarm our critical severity, and make us recant all would shudder at, was unscrupulously received by their homely h udy ~ Ww “i while! avi ‘ 
nd tlat we have said of the dulness, the foree and unnatural charac- || auditors; and that in all their gross obscenities they only followed | Nis ecebaliniien ul dha net in tale wn writ . ‘ 
iat ter of this kind of composition It would, indeed, be treason to) the universal taste of their age. And we may be surprised to of Muatiin to Oe a ata ie nll fir i 
are every feeling of taste to utter these words in the same breath with | hear that these authors were in their day praised for the very OP-) juyers In the second and third acts. Amar 
al the name of the Faithful Shepherdess! If any thing could wipe | posite quality. A reverend prelate praised Fletcher for his “ Wit) ioe of jealous rage and hate, prevails on | 
nt away the charges so justly made against the class of writings to) untainted by obscenity,” and calls his works dip her body in the well. by whose magic virtu ; 
ef, which it belongs, it would be this work ; a work from which Mil- | “More pure, more chaste, more sainted than are plays.” H inte the shane of Auneret. Ye this eulec she meets Perivot 
n- ton did not disdain to borrow half of the beauties of his Comus, |) We may question, indeed, whether we do not magnify their guilt) tryae. who mistakine her for Amoret. and shocked at 
ng ind which with Comus and the Midsummer Night’s Dream forms | beyond its true proportions. We are very apt to strain at a gnat!) advances she makes him. attacks her, when she fl 
the » trio unrivalled in the annals of fanciful and imaginative poetry. | and swallow a camel. Any young lady may languish with per her own sh upe The true Amoret enter “ iP 
we Did our limits permit, we certainly could not consent to forgo | fect impunity over the glowing pictures of a licentious novel; she | the influence of his error. wounds and deserts. T 
se the present opportunity of saying a few words as to the character || may swallow the most loathsome profligacy, if it be only slightly!) perd. finding the body. throws it in the we 1 
od of Beaumont and Fletcher. The two names will godown to pos- | veiled or shewingly adorned, while she must recoil with horror) pices with the body in his arms. and restores it to Lift Ww 
= terity only together, and their individual fame is completely merged , from the plain speaking of Beaumont and Fletcher, and cannot!) » ot yenture. however strong the temptation, to tras . 
sae in this singular kind of joint immortality. They form the most || read Shakspeare, except in a “ family edition.” We do not offer | could we dose, we could show that the“ virgin danehter of | 
ind irious literary partnership ever known. Their minds were most, these remarks in defence of our authors; we know that | whe till ret her maiden gentiences.” th 
vo ! ametrically opposite in character and cultivation. Beaumont ‘Immodest words admit of no defence,’ } ny es to aid the ire. a 1e tribute of thank d by 
- vas aman of fashion and figure, of wit and gayety. Fletcher | but we trust in their case they may admit of some excuse  wrateful spirit, are closely copied from it, varied only M ’ 
ow too had a rich vein of humor—but it was fortified by deep and solid It is conceived to be the duty of every critic to present an h ts substituted for Fletcher's lively and simple beauty, the 
of earning, and chastened by tragic, contemplative melancholy.— | analysis of the work he reviews, and we shall therefore attempt iectio march” of his lofty diction. and the “enersy « 
—_ So different were their characters—yet their writings blend to-| to sketch the outline of the Faithful Shepherdess; not that we! pic iyacination. In the fourth act Amary tten 
“nf cether so happily that no one can point out the junction—so skil- | can hope to give thereby any idea of the poem itself. As well | »orse. protests to Perigot the mmocence of his lov j 
we fully is the tapestry wrought that we cannot tell where or how |) might we try to give an idea of the play of colors in the human! to convince him, to meet him in the shape of Amoret 
dase Beaumont’s brilliant dyes are interwoven with the more sober face, or of the ‘ shape and gesture proudly emment’ of the human But in her } ~~ ects the true Amoret, and mistab 
me ‘hness of Fletcher's “sable stole.” To quote the familiar, but | form, from the exhibition of a skeleton. The materials which! tye diconised shepherd ' rage and despai 
to always beautiful lines, | genius employs, what have they to do with the genius exercised aon The ty ouube describes the 
ad Like toa vaitasiaane aie al ape them? If authors, and abeve all pocts, are to be measured) in the f wit “ i we extract t ‘ not 
ol An union in partition.” by this standard Artosto and Shaksp are must be condemned esaliases l lively which px v «ist 
me The picture of two such minds laboring together in unison—! and the ingid regularities of che French school alone admired poetry 
ly *wo voices of such compass and power joining to produce a richer Phe yas of Comus may be comprised in three line 8; and so < ee : 
ne { more various harmony, is astriking anda noble ove. Indeed, SUICUY Spt aking a that of the Faithful Shepherdess. ‘The story 0 { ! 
a when we go back to the earlier ages of our literature, and the giants jj °! both 1s only that of chasuty md constar patente ly tried yet = 
nd who were upon the earth in those days, we see but lite of the triumphant, and the end of both omty to show Unet virtue, in whit 4 ' 
an gry bickerings and petty selfish jealousies which disgrace their | ©Ver ¢Xtrenuty, Is hever without a ehistering guardian : get 
3 it egenerate progeny. Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and “To keep its life and honor weailed.” ; - 
oe Fleteher, were not strangers and enemies, but brethren, as it were, |The only way we can give any idea of its beauties is by gx , 
. of the same mystery And when that knot of choice spirits as-| through the play and remarking on them as we go alo ind so, Finding t wouy e benurs tet Trrwe ttle wed by 
— ia. the Mermaid, no petty je alousies no profe ssional rival- thickly are they strewn in our path, that all cannot ¢ ype herskill. In the fifth act, t 7 fA irl st 
res pride of aut ship chilled the genial current of their soul, || however hurried our examination and her lover are reconerted Alen 1 wank ve s cured of 
n- d the tree overflowings of mirth and friendship. And The play opens with a soliloquy of Clorin, the holy ep- || the wound received trom val nul | ‘ oft want 
it W brilliant the banquet that was lit up by such suns and stars | herdess, who, in consequence of the death of her lover, resolves to d malic are purified, and the honest affects of the vu 
ore f genius, contending only who should blaze the brightest. Well | livea life of solitude, and devote herself only to deeds of charity. |) tuous crowned with happune canned thee eer wiles with the 
ve might Beaumont say to Jonson In this scene enters the satyr, the prototype, we may remark, of , followin nes. addressed by the satyr t tre the haley 
unt What things ve we seen the attendant spirit in Comus, and seemy the holy 1 len. i Clorm nes whose f t t vet faunecrt 
Done at the Mern i' heard words that have been | 7 E 
a nble and so full of subtie fame whose tace beauty, will | ra com me nw vy i ‘ 
m- As if that every one from whence they came Than dull « ap : enty Tita r thes Arie 
+} Had meant te put his whole wit ina jest. ° \ . : 
he What jests and jibes! what flashes of merriment were “ wont to | he offers her a rusty present of fruits and flowers, and tenders 
; et the table in aroar banquets rivalled only by the noc a her worship ai 1 obedience The liloquy in makes when ; . 
ple ¢ of Ho ind Virgil, or those later festivities where, he leaves her we shail extract entire I. \ 
bey > j } , vd yf ’ ‘ \ i 
a . sor Burke, Gc smith and Reynolds renewed with th talents Or nat reais -_ pe a rival ;' ! = = ' 
ad t} me, the Kindly feelings and close frie ndships of th ‘ 1 ‘ e, to draw 
o of | beth 7 t pe means ~ I k. 
nd We have said that eritics are d vided in opinion as to the ther and she that bure me, mor Di “ Suit tothe 5 
: p of most of Beaumont and Fletcher's joimt productions. But va jun? eseslenypreens woven » pa \ 
te Faithful Shepherdess is undoubtedly Fletcher's alos Wer = mete pantry ape thang ’ _—— ‘ R 
ny we disposed to draw invidious comparisons, this might be enough Ph “ ns ce n y ' ine, : ah he D 
eA oentutle him to the palm of superior merit sutlet us not attempt My tered * sors stabs “ : om faw 
he to parcel out to either that fame they earned in comm or need Nog n, Woodger Ys h~ +t 
ist ssly try to sever atter death those who in life were never divided |} ,- 7 be - ' — . os t 8 ‘ -~ e a 
er talent, in pursuits, in frrendship, or in fame \| Draw me tow et r idle fires : t Mil venture f 
The Faithful Shepherdess is almost as striking ar stance of T : e me follor “ oii mee. ° ) ‘ 
o price Of taste or rather the stupidity of the world, as * Para Throng re and standing | st y ' , I | ed we are aware wut | \ ' 
th lise Lost itself. It was damned on its first representation ¢ nd |) —- n - v - . suntan: sh thy aa . o - ' ; ' ra + ty ays 
ar cuished for a long time unknown in spite of the efferts of Charles Are rougher tha mself, and mor 9 OS QVGT CRs] s ae henF cea Ri tp ; “ ‘ 
ne J to revive it, and the free use made of ithy Milton in his Comus —— - 7* mp tes wure there i y . Lior reais sieht a 2 y a 
1 1 the liberal eulogies bestowed by him on its author Ir lay | All rude. ur bloods. s py cull wurks on Uhe character © . is f ¢ story 
ot is neglected tll within littl more than « century, when the false \ a te = “ P sania then, strong chastity, ‘’ —— : 
ad nported taste of Charles the Second’s time gave way to sounder | Ais ciel Nacsa dad anes ee sii ae eae F . a 3 ; 
ny dgment hen when the treasures of our old English authors Paces The oe Ke na @. ete — rs ae . e ‘yt a. Loree ro Ag: 
G were cleansed from the dust which had been suffered to gather} passag “a oe oe oe enes t8 mus, Wi Slaw sweetly in ite 1 © ar 
round them, this gem of pure and living lustre was recognized as || “*S “7¢ 4 GOs @anscript of this al FI ety nd. 
= rich jewel in the poetic crown of the country. We have said | Mh nese by ie ao meas } sib A rival place 
ost that this play was damned at its first representation The avowed i| Blue meager hag, or stu horn ei: dg st | To this we answer, that the author of the Faithful S} epherdcss 
of reason was that it had none of those vicious and indelicate scenes || agp ot igeaheerim ‘ me rordp-arichadinaas deserves a place by the side even of Theocritus; and by this we 
which in compliance with the taste of the age, were then sprinkled || Hath ! urtful ewer ver wae virg nity aa mean to pay the highest compliment to a pastoral poet; because we 
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look on Theocritus’s as almost the only true pastorals the world 





eve iw. The artificial prettinesses of Virgil and Pope bear 
aout the une resemblance to his simple beauties that the square 
( groves and formal illeys of Versailles do to the native giortes 
of an American forest. The pastorals of the Italians ar equally 
insip d, though sanctioned by so great a name as that of Tasso- 
and the few attempts of this kind made by the French have a double 
ire of the formal dulness of 
‘Their country’s creaking lyre 
That whet ne of the teeth—mon ny 
N ither Shakspeare nor Burns ever fairly entered on U tempt 
ing but dangerou field hey were content to celebrate nature a 
nature taught them—in sor the echoes of her own harmony, t 
c riptions, livu copies of ler own beauties without offermg 
her the strained and affected compliments of a regular pastor 
Fletcher and Theoerit alone rem and these LWo tiust divice 
t mw of pastoral poetry 
We have already repeatedly remarked that Milton borrowed 
much from Fletehe id have alluded to one or twoof thes« prounts 
ot resemblanes But we have not time to trace out the mitharity 
any farther, or to collate more passages of each The en 
diftere between Ca ad sth Faithful Shepherde ! \ 
briefly ed. Ra the perfection of a different kind of beauty 
In Con uit me learhin faney, eloque nec 
4 fi Lie eh pred tip) itdie | ed forth towethe it ren 
u f the ench ted caver i) the eastern ue, Where a 
riche of the we | eum din L prot al. dag - ' 
Ihe fusion of mia i ‘ The lustre of the Faithtul Shey 
h that of the dew-di whiel ts aut ‘ 
h 

' t 

TT , 

1 \ 
Not that Fletcher wanted for leat he was a profoun 





i) 
‘ " re 
‘ ' ‘ 
t th | 
del hit hy at 
| viloure 
We \ ! ark i w 
{ \ ey a 
W thot reeou y ¢ lmytholoey letintes « 
‘ n vA) ou niet at others couse Ver , V tire 
1 rainot ror j ! hosts ane ob . ned ¢ 
deuizeus of the world of t y 
* As thick and numberl 

Ast gay motes that people the sunbeam 

How simple, how naked the mere plot of Comu yet in what a 


rich and massy drapery itis shrouded! what wealthof learnin 

what pride prertnty tnd ecireumstance of Imagination are piled up 
as it were, around it! In the Faithful Shepherdess there is none 
of this plencdid pageantry thi profuse prod rality of thouctt 
and diction It is curious indeed, and highly characieristic to see 


how Milton prolongs, adorns and amplifies some tople natural 
beauty of Fletcher's he transforms his rustic into 
courtly elegance and regal state Much as Milton loved nature 


he loved not to look on her in her prison of earth and her garments 


how erace 


of clay—he sought to clothe her in the © pure ambrosial weeds 
of spiritual life, and to make her look “up to th’ enthroned rods on 
sainted seats He was a visionary, and sought to express in all 
his characters and peems that ideal good, that exalted standard of 
Fletcher's beauties are 


While Mi 


ton’s flight is fur up into the empyrean, he skims along the ground 


perfection, ever present to his thoughts 


less grand and majestic, but more fresh and simple 


and hovers about the homes and haunts of men. Milten’s is the 
‘deep majestic melody” of the pealing organ, Fletcher's Ure natu 
ral touching note of her he describes so poetically as 

ill | nightingale among the thick leaved spring 

That sits alone in sorrow—' 
or, to borrow an image from another of the old worthies of tl 


English drama, the strife between them is like that mentioned by 


Ford between the musician and the nightingale, where even Ph 


lomela’s native wealth of song is surpassed by the cousummat: 


ekill of her antagonist, and where © nature's best skilled musician 





cannot compete w ith him whose art poured forth and redoubled 
ang land discord, lines of dim nieasul 
M gi ne fulleentre ot delg 
vnd surely, after comparing Comus and the Faithful Shepherdes 
we may pronounce it, in like manner, 
The swee tand most ravis g contention 
rhatever art and nature were at strife tu \ 
LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
Messrs. Evrrors—Because for once in my life I venture t 


for a public print, you must not set me down for 
Tabhor 


well as despise them, and being a plain man, Tam satisfied with 


write something 
& person titnte dan any wayW ith literary propensities is 
the simple pleasure of living and breathing the fresh air, and look 
Your 3] 


can searcely avoid laughing at them. [tis odd enough, to be sure 


ing around me book-worms I hate, although sometin« 
that a work written in rhyme should drive some people out ot their 

ber senses. What wonderful fascination there can be found in 
listening to words of the same termination arranged at equal cts 
High, fly 


who, through—what is there so charming 1 all this?! 


=f! foie 


lt 
ishing how silly some folks are, but take the most execrable sents 
ment, and one which, if uttered in ordinary prose, would be almost 


tances after each other, I cannot conceive 
is astor 


how, 


shuddered at, if it is only ushered in with the Aigh, fly, go 
it isread with rapture, and recited and sung by the most moral and 


Take, for Moore 
my own stricken deer, 


famous 


delicate of young musses instance s 


Come rest in this bosom and let 


sony 
me ask Whats the meaning of the two last lines 
sin that heart, 


pu art. 


Tkoown icare not w 
but “ evert 


Ibut know that Ilove thee, 


That is, the fair girl who murmurs over this precious piece of mo- 
rality at the piano, does net care what a disreputable puppy she 
inay have tor a love: whether he got his fortune by robbing a 
bank or swindling his creditors—nor how many other wives he may 
have about town—these things are perfectly immaterial, and the 
two chiming words, Jeart, art, with which this litle specimen of 
poetical principle terminates, have it all hollow against beth law 
1 srepsype As for! emen, lam not a man to trouble niy- 
elf much cor i but | confess I have found 
‘ I dly inet ! as they call it such an annoy- 


nn the way of com 











¢ to me as to indk writing 1 
plaint I have the 1 the guardian of a good-for 
nothing idle nephew, w ! ‘ ht the rage for poetry, and as 
t tellow has been through college nd has naturally an oily 
] noe sooner hears ‘ tternipetan any remonstrance than 
he talks me out of countenanes I am ence oru to bring him 
to a decent mereantile busine but the dunee is so stuffed with 
old rhyne and couplets with sentiments and sentences, and 
t and all that. that IT ck pairot ever maku nything ot 
hh It was only the ther day that | found a memorandum 
his hand of goods consigned to us Printed quiltings—Turkey- 
red table covers—super De hire kersey besteambrie power- 
ma full chintz print why should [ blush to own I lowe He 
does not know that [ have seen this busine minute, but I 
\ he reads your Mirrer, which he does every week, he v 
" his own image reflected it i desist tre ving m 
further trouble { wish to complain to yor o on another theme 
A; Lhave been industrious my lit ! earetully ¢ wed 
poetry d ml such expe ve an rd a I have 
‘ tty we in business up enny for a rainy day 
My “ ut Itriends have. f overmy ] perity, 
wi lam eco willy pr red with } ) tu subscribe to 
howks, and to b ‘ ! md toy oul pidly i 
' Lerat Indeed, f heartily wish rapidly inerea 
terature n Bey Tlook it Oy i in ovement 
\ hevery thi nis ist t With avery spe 
\ Iam hat Vv. by any it wa s nd have not 
fiveavane te V be to applieaty Which my reason condemns. 1 
have, therefore, been the vicum of literature, although | detest 
and am half ruined with mu wit t being able to find any 
thing in Cinderella halt so sweett ste as yankee doodle 
the only tune, indeed, which L either know or admire My ta 
is sumetimes covered with engravings which | never look at. I 
have ag ite dictionary and twelve volumes of an en Yelopive 
one books of poetry, novel and essays—and on looking ov 
my counts I find that | have within the last twelve months been 


swindled outof one or two hundred doll 


us in the way of theaty 


cals for a pretty large family, although [do not care a farthing for 
either play or oper Ir would not be civil entlemen, while thus 
addressing myself to you, for me tosay anything agaist your pape 


ich Is ippose, from whit I hear, is adecent sort of an affair, but l 


at the inst 





will notdeny that [ subsertbed to ration of my f 











who declared thatl ought todo something fox 
ture of the country, which it was every honest 
mote by all the means in his power. It may 
on much longer doing my culty in this fashion 
portng the literature of my country, I sha! 
support m There is one paper o ly which 
and read with interest. [mean “ Canfield’s 
teit Detector, and New-York Price Current 
useful weekly miscellany, exactly to my taste 
this, and oblige your obedient servant Rervs Ras 
Of the frmof Bat R § ¢ 
THE DRAMA. 
THE NEW-YORKE STAGE. 

We shall not venture any minute observations on the new 
opera of the Maid of Judah until we have further opportunitic 
of judging of its merits. The story is founded « ‘ ! 
the music by Ross Miss Hughes performs t! fem 
part, much to the satisfaction of the audien had pre 
\ sly opened her present engageme tin Cinderella, the music o 
whieh she sang delightfully. The A was enthusiastically 
eneored Mr. Thorne took for his benefit the Tempest and Der 


We have 


elineatior 


reisehutz 
before complimented this 
these 
Coliban the best we 


liba 
ntleman on his excellent ¢ 
I} 


had on this stage 


n which he sustained Ca nand Caspar 


0 two characters 


e critics of the day pronounce his 
He he 


abhorred monster by the use of a remarkab 


tened the 


ave 
terrors of the Voice 
of striking depth and strength, and his whole conception of the 
As Caspai alsu, he displayed 


part was chaste and impressive 


effect of being b forward u 


the rought 1 business adapted to his 
powers, and demonstrated the injustice of compelling him into a 
department not in his line He is clearly a useful performer, and 


merited the respectable audience which assembled on the occasior 
Mrs. Austin Ariel and Linda as usual 
At the Richmond-hill they are improving rapidly Mrs. Duff 


Report speaks of arrangements which will 


Was charming 


is a strong attract 


on 


give this establishment increased interest 
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present numbe 


.—-Aguin we issue a finely executed steel 
sheet of original matter. Our readers may 
upon the accuracy of the likeness, as it is copied with 


plate, and an entire 
depe nd 
great fidelity from an admirable engraving, recently published 
in England, and pronounced by the British critics “the very 
man It may not be considered inappropriate to add, that the 
of this picture cost us three hundred dollars. We 
trust our persevering ¢ ndeavors to deserve our large and increasing 


mere engravils 


patronage will afford satisfaction. 
Editors’ studu—A poem from Dr 


ed! We ope ned the paper cor taming 


} 


Drake, never before publish- 


the fine, glowing verses on 


the first page of the present impression, with the feeling of an 
epicure who pours out his ss of rare. choice, old wine, and 
pauses ere he drinks, to watch the crimson lheht, redcde ning and 


burning through its ruddy depths We obtained the lines through 











the unsolicited kindness of of the author's intimate frends 
to Whom we tefully edge our indebtedness, and we 
present them to the reader, as a choice relic of a bard, than 
whom America has produced none more amiable and gifted. As 
we tmagined ourselves familiar with Dr. Drake's printed and 
i uscript works, we were rathes prised to have entirely over- 
ooked thes but our plished correspe dent informs us they 
were compo ed some fifteen Yeurs since, and wil be new to mie t 
oru authors man) ! i 
After the poetical department was filled with the offering re- 
terred to above, our | ire W newed by re r the poem 
which we ve be Mr. Spa ea ver abl mtributor 
to American prose literature d who, everybody knows, has 
soared mito the regio sof] try with a bold and successt wing 
It will be perceived that the verses owe their existence to the sight 
of a picture. The name of the her, without further comment 
will be sufficient to re nnend ite univers t 
“TI 

‘) ‘ {clay 

2 heir brightiue while I 

I I S 5 wsoft 

H et wssv | 

The ves, the verv home of love 

These k twin-au 1 ‘ "0 

These soon Kiam 00 —— enh 

; fi 4 ri hot oa ‘ as 

The st lily beauteot s strite— 

ftis! ah — tis all but lite 

r life—art could not save 


from the 


thy smile is past 


Prave 
heek Is pale 


hy love-lit eyes have looked their last 








M fering beneath the coffin’s lid 

A adored of thee is hid; 

Thy rt, Where goodness loved to dw 
Is throbless in the narrow cell: 

Thy gentle voice shall charm no more 
Its last, last joyful note is o'er 


Ctr been sung 


oft . it hat] 
The requiem of the fair and young ; 





The theme is old, alas! how old 

Of grief that will not be controlled 
Of sighs that speak i father’s wo 
Of) ine that none but mothers know 
Of triendshy ith its bursting heurt 
Doomed t i the Idol-one to part— 
Sull its s debt must feeling pay 

yi fer r. loo shall } ss away 
Osay. why e and erief and pain 
s oO { but ny n 

W Y Vice 1 yriock at time 
And ' ve ow yo ineru 
While youth, that every eye make 






‘ but ! ‘ \ t rt 
Sunbea te cheer lit try day 

Ss t flash, tl 1 Vay 

Tis d | " wav 

R ders of the ve 

I w lie y we bend 

(Yer the fresh sed hi i friend, 
thy ‘ y ! nw w— 

W s ‘ us world of w 
Wet t 4 | ‘ 

With t st ¢ f 
hur ’ bones W 3s 1 bl 1, 
And life’s sad story find an end 

\ t ? this mournful door 

Seams t d light beyond the tomb? 
Mark whe yon clouds n darkness ride; 
They »not quench the orb they hide 
si re it Wheels—the temp st oe 
In it ehtisky to bur 1once more 
> t ove the ciottds of time 
behold a world sublime 
n the storms of life are past 


beyond shall break at last! 


We are also under an obligation to a polite friend for the liberty 
r the annexed extract from a letter of Mr. Greenough 


of publishing 
It is addressed to Mr. Rembrandt Peale, and will be 


ue st ulptor 





| 
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pS _____E______________ 
found interesting to a large class of the community, who regard as 
important the spirit of taste and improvement rapidly passing 
into several deparuments of the fine arts on this side the Auantic 
* Paris, November 8, 1831 

“ My pear sin—I am taking my breath for the first time since 
I parted with you. I have heard of you indirectly through the 
papers several times, though I am not sure whither to direct this, 
or whether it will ever reach you. Yet! feel it a pleasing duty to 
inform you of my operations, and I hope you will favor me with 
a few words on your own prospects of benefiting the country. I 
arrived in this truly magnificent city on the sixth of September 
and commenced modelling almost immediately. | have remodeled 
Cooper's head; made a bust of General Lafayette; one of the 
Princess Belgoioso, a Milanese lady ; one of another Italian lady 
und one of a Mr. Brisbane, of the state of New-York. When 1 
tell you that circumstances required that | should be on the alert 
for more than a fortnight, to seize each pitiful quarter of an hour 
afforded by the pressure of General Lafayette’s affairs, you will 
sympathize with me, for you know what it is to come into contact 
with great political nofadbles. 1 have however, finished it, and 
they say it is like him thanks to Cooper, who pinned the old 
gentleman to his chair ene morning for two whole hours with 
stories and ben mots. I believe that was the saving of my bust 
for | had become out of humor with it, and you know how fatal 
fre? often proves 

I hear that you have been publishing, and that your book is 
ving good. We are all obliged to you. You can take, in con- 


sequence of your ¢ Xperience and your acquanita ce with Europe an 





a higher tone in instructing our countrymial Than pe rhatps any 


other living artist. Pray, sir, convince them that one American 
work is of more value to the United States than three foreign ones 


even of superior merit. If they mean that all their pietures shall 
rs, they are in the wrong, both as regards 


If they do not, then let them em 


be punted by strange 
economy and praise worthiness 
ploy us manfu iV, and not tell us to learn to swim betore we vei 
re into the water. I have not seen your book; 1 doubt if it be 
mcit 
A friend told me this morning that you talked of returning to 
os rope This crieved me, in spite of the pleasure l promise my 
f in your COMpany should vou return to Floren ve, DbeECAUSt l 
tar you are not satisfied with the stat of the pub feeling on 
rt; and I had been hoping that we had made soni progress since 
} lett America 
Cooper's new book, the Bravo, is taking wonderfully here. If 
you could wansfuse a little of that man’s love of country and na- 
tional pride into the leading members of our high society, | think 
t would leaven them all. and leave them quite as cood men, and 
surely much better patrons. Mr. Peale, the scholars ot America 
ive looked so much abroad for salvation in letters, arts, and man 
ers, that tl ey have not only overlooked home, but have unfitted all 
ider their influence for judging impartially of any Uhing American 
Th y have carted sand upon a fine soil, and nothing but a flood of 
nd bring to light the fertile bottom which 


Hlow does Angelo? Let him draw, draw, 


itire can remove it 


encumbered 





raw, and model, if possible; for in painting I think he has more 


uit hare of readiness. I remain, my dear sir, yours with 
respect, Horatio Greenovcn 








immerous articles farnished by our trie ndly 
ul attentive correspo dents, we regret that we shall be able. in 


*h the present number with only the subjomed 





f , ’ . > 
es from the publie s old and favorite acquaintan Mr. Palmer 
TO DEATH 
P la mors aquo pulsat pede paupe 

K jue turres. ’ 


All! thou rememb’rest all 





Eart breathing forms of every name al 
Beart r ihe sable pall 
Ar shroud altk to palace ind ta cot 


WwW re sits the monarch on his pampered ¢ 
Or the I in beg 


rar housed with want alon 


©! vain the « igle’s plume 
Phat cleaves the cloud and sunward bears |} 
Above the deep ning gloorn 


And flashin 


Vain, van 





r terrors of the coming st« — 
() death, that prond free pinion s n 
range of thy dark arrow s fight 

5 (rer th ippalling hush 
Or polar wilds where desolation lowers— 

(Per the unfading blush 

That f with sweetness beauty’s southern bow - 
Y: rer each span of every spreading Zo 
W here beats litt s busy pulse, thou rt king alone 


Empires of far renown, 


Like giant spectres, all have passed away 
The M donian’s erown 

And the world rrasping Gaul's imperial sway 

Lav mat the b ithiess being of a 

— 

) thou dost bear thy eptre still the sa 


Ihe thunder’s awful tone 
Te of in nustering tempests waking wr 
And earthquake’s smothered groat 
Proclaims the ruin that shall mark its p 
B 
veoneath the 
Thou hast no herald for thy coming hour 


ty s pomp—but thou, dark power 


None may thy advent tell 
So feared, so shunned by all of mortal birth— 
None may uplift the veil 
That hides thy nameless mysteries from earth 
Though oft the future's spectral kingdom lies 
In shadowy scope before prophetic eyes 


Where the bright wine is quaffed 

And dance and song love's festal moments crown 
Thou bear’st thy secret shaft 

Assassin-like to strike thy victim down, 

Haply some maid betrothed, or blushing brick 

Or youthful hero in his glory’s pride 
While bending o'er his lyre 

In the des p hush of mght’s inspiring reig 
Flushed with unearthly fire 

The homeless minstre! wakes its stirring stra: 

Thy hand relentless at the purposed ill 


Touches life's silver chord—and all is st 


The babe, UNKNOWN to gri¢ 
The hoary hermit of the waste, time-bowe 
The battle’s laureled chief. 
The homeless sea-boy on the dizzy shrow 
And he that shrieks to hear the simoom’s bre 


Moan oer the desert. bow to the 


Where guilt with inne 


And pomp w th squat! serv jostling meet 
Robed with the pestilence 


Unseen thou clidest through the shuddering stre¢ 
Till all is hushed where crow were wont to tre 
Save the lo hearse: ns i forth ¥ 


A dah! win ‘ ne 
Whose mortal transit e haun 
Would wake n inh mney 








No sigh to call their s} ts back " 
lo their loved haunts b tht t ef 4 
Can stay thy fated eu les ri 
Thou mak’'st the dark cok ve 
Thy chosen casket for tt ems of eart 
The hallowed and the bray 
The fair, the loved—ye wo v w 
Thou snatchest from atl $ ’ 
And to its lon eye t ' 
Yet to the} » heart 
Who through tempt I 
Hav teer vv ' ' 
(on, and still nobly on fall y 
The Ket i} 1 we ely 
Io bring life's f bark t ven | 
A writer i number of the Monthiv Magazin en t 
fhinking is extinet the present a tat least « \ 
two literary men possess the pows ! ! ! t ‘ 
David Ricardo, (the very rithe 1 so highly polite 
M: Verplanck th The reecout le \ we lial the | 
giving in these columms. ) We are traimmed to co “ 
broadly, as will every ec tor of orien i f thi 
extinet, by what appellat shall we ! thease mental work 
to which we are weekly doomed, before we can make « 
ance in your presence, tair lady and nit en readers? You fi 
get through how many head nd ha has passe s she 
over Which now, Mr. Lounger. your hypereritical glance fa 
many eves, and harne and teet we from him who tax | 
faney for thy amusement, to | i whe le ifter hour work ( 
MASSIVE press, oF nees t oe tree ecutle thee of 
mentary wea to « pra cum over thy t I 
is curious ft wok beneath t fin if ty and 
the vast and it tole i \ { tile el ‘ 
numerable wheels within whee ik ve the 
oft the reat busy world, on the mer ! h outside of whi ‘ \ 
o many look It } ruck rhe that a muir 
veecurate pourn or private history of 1 ‘ nherolLany | t 
fre it nempient state to t wr teotit blicatio wi { 
amusing; ane leed i observation fi bseq ‘ 
reer would, we imagine, repay curtosity Whataw bat 
jects such a treatise would mvolve! The disappointed ec 
butor whose preewe ha been repected d } whose fav 
been corrected, or rather noutilated. (they ways ‘ 
scarce fledired s PF ied by the . a e for 
a, or any suchimportant matte They ‘ i} ‘ 
to publish any thing but their own Ww: i ne « \ ! 
ke this point up, and dis t coolly It ‘ the un | 
interrogatories of the age, this editorial preroga f 
ind ranks above the Junius question, or Iron Mask, or t 
authorship of Gil Blas or Homer, or the O.P.Q. writer | 
London Chronic but we d ess After the a 
thor whose book has been reviewed. © of t niost dramats 
tuatie we were ever } ed in w wet dentally 
worthy fellow whose octave we had t ratte freely ter 
There w halfcheeked sta ce tart bothy the ‘ 
ntrod ! ma ! tdeliberate tra dy « 
ourtestes uch awkward ease h feverish 4 ler i 
V ¢ re wreor { * Was cr i im «ur ¢ t« il existence 
more striki ind turesque, although. from tt we « 
Ww: ul “ th t ‘ ud the ! ot 
W on ww of « ‘ j It j 
pertinent, of course embarra ent tan end. If he a 
mentative, we nh reason and explain ta nt. we can be stately 
if impertunate, we can “rant” as well as he; and, if he meet 





‘ul cordiality 


with a frank and erace 
the past, we have our own way of putting things to rights; but 
we are not so confident by half of navigating among the sh« 

| 


and qui ksands of female prejudices The y do not understand 


business—at least they do not comprehend the imperative force 
which business considerations exert upon the minds of men 


They feel, more than reason, and have different standards of ¢ 


and a noble forgetfulne of 


tiumating objects and events To then nome is the centre 

world, and domestic avocations are parat nt to all othe natte 
They are deaf and blind to the positive ecessity somelines x 
Sting tor sacrimhen private and personal w shes to the pat 
good The OT ess of a dear e around an eve rth 
s f telv niere Vv ile their eves I the ‘ | 
nterests of t e¢ nee or even ot justi l NY 
wks on the judge as a tyrant who refuses to pet ey 

ke ot her ty al « hist ‘ rT} y ! 











! ‘ R its tha “ler ‘ I 
epru i racter « ‘ < t i te 
1 s of he tw we ‘ ! 
we we \ " \ y 
‘ ' j t \ y 
wil \ ' 
‘ , il Ww ‘ 
! ! ! i nes bree \ 
‘ ‘ ott l 
1 ‘ \A “ i +] 
| y ‘ ! ! 
! ‘?) \ i , 
! I 
\ ‘\ ! 
\ 
kh Ve -~ 
\ i ‘ f | 
i 
y , 
iv j 
i ‘ 
\l } \ ' 
' - i 
’ y you 
~ . \ 
bh ‘ ‘ 
\\ \ y 
} Ite \ ‘ ne 
, It w ‘ \ aed antlers 
! i 1 we ered t \\ aly 
if wt, \ ‘ \ j 
ivy \ \ mn ‘ W 
Jov ‘ “ 
{ we me \ 
Wi ' ‘ 
t \ by way of an l 
1 sty rio if] I tirwe Ww ‘ y ee i 
nk t tatute avan ad ! " ye j 
| \ view ! 1 in iwi \ 
i ay “ t W 
ve ’ ‘ ! ‘ 
y i ‘ ‘ in | ‘ \ ! 
eatte i rofl 
r} ou if ‘ ry ot ‘ 
I ! i t al ‘ ‘ 
I ‘ | y Mv. We 
} | ‘ | und y ted by 
| 
e ot work \ | v P 
I hi are EVErY vetra i ‘ o be at oner 
‘ for ‘ { To o the ‘ } 
Arie ! \ hed wl iJ wii t 
teasily handled. We shall, one of selene O06 
our v wsotit i nnected form Tih 1 the eu 
the com ! il el A ony I j 
1 I 1 New York M 
Ina late paper, you have mentioned the subject 
It may be well to remark that the late Mr. Barn © higt 
hon whose unfortunate death all se ent. pul hed 
what called The Red Book nwh i the a 
I i in | h ort! raphy at y but 
! ’ back too ta nd, probably lee iter “ much te 
till may be fire thonuse differs ‘ nh othe peling ot 
word our best authors. Webster. in his Dietionaris ma Sy 
i Book, recently published, has been attcempting a reformation 
of this evil, and, by repeated revision of the cone has? rly a 
complished the object His rule if followed. would redu the 
orthography of Ex h words to nearly the same uniformity a 


that of the French Spanish and Itahan This is the first at 
ceed, andin ume remove what 





tempt; but it is hoped it may 


rable evil 





may be considered no incons 
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THOUGH ‘TIS LOVELY TO SEE THE YEAR WAKING. 
BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE—MUSIC BY TAYLOR.—INTRODUCED IN THE TRAGEDY OF OSWALI OF ATHENS.—NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


AN ORICINAL SONG.——WORDS 








» Andantino. _ 


} *6-s— 
(oS 





a ~ Though ‘us love-ly to see the year wak-ing From its sleep in the sea-son of snows, When its 
| 
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— allege _ A ts 
—a_ he bs —_&T 
ce Mieeet eee tees. 
io — sted FS 


nd us the al-mond tree throws, A-round us the al-mond tree throws, In morn-ing’s beau - ty, Who for-gets the beau-ty of the 






























































that sets? In morn-ing’s beau - ty, Who for - gets the beau-ty 


+p ht el a AP 
eet feat SiS er yale ; 












the sunthatsets?the beau-ty 
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thet el Its tresses | W hilst Dian thr h the olive grove We shrink not from leaves which turn yellow 
The froliesome zephyrs unfold ; l hits the clowime steps of love And. whirl’d on the cold breezes, di 
Ail the five-tly by might as it wanton 3d vy —And though, with his air-darkening myriads For Ceres hath a smile to bring 
Pips Che vine-leaves with sparkles of gol: | Ihe stork seeks a Kindlier sky : O'er winter's cheek the bloom of spring 
; — — acumen, wae 
ORIGINAL MISCELLANY, ! PUN Zpitapbs 
i} A sensible prin os not always to be met with I like them not Notwithst line a { thousand « taphs, spur is and le 
MERIDIAN OF t | ener V, because they are too offer forced and affected, but the thentic, w so frequently served up for the amusement of 
Th King Joys Caat vate ba ’ . . is foe th ub ewspaper the subject i t vet exhausted: and 
Th, nike ice = beer ye pd ' | \ - " t t pes t : of s vt ibly widely-ex iper s, Lhave 
be «nt to Sober manhood's thougl { : v— ; ht : I . V te v I ve nay ve 
The lite, that seemed one joyous day ot | nee nary ' . t most \ ‘ " 
W ith buevant spirits, ever on the win I ; j ( ow est N I 
From idle flights has been compelled to b | — tifvine to come to a conclusion lowically : as, for by " ' t\ 
Che flowers that strew d youth's path are faded now : a eee “Ben Bri > a Li t 
l m die, that We may sooner so nyc 7 prulons are Mars. Sse il 
Io pes ove this earth, not sought before Brit t etore he Was ¢ a lies therefore the Brit 
Now h the noon of lite may give ust ‘ ere} B hos nothed—therefore the Britons are liar I ! 
t evenin shadows on our path cs i) | j ty 
] when our stun has set, ane Life oer ; 
Anendl wy rise, and v regrets no more W y k personal beauty a positive re t A nls reco f t by whfall of ice is to be 
{ ‘ \ It requires a first-rate genius to make! f in epata I sono sh clerk, at Hampton 
Pr " Sil ed w " ‘ Vas a substitute Dev l tort n was killed by an 
There ) t t pride which fills even the pious an ls oe re ee bite ckull fe a edie 
tie geod with a j‘ te tfor the uity, especlaily those 1 . man . rion al x y strikil to fi the | neeits of nary wit and 
' " ' } payvir pel yotu s | ( A polite written request from some ¢ of your) | , " ‘ ties of che ithat the parted 
have always re ected observation Tmet with in the “Con t \ s to ve him an opportunity of shooting you a ' rv. with a bon 
ftessions of an 0) n Eat eX pressive of my meat } ' hel ' ; y 
At no tiny my lite,” says the writer of that adimutrab l \ nstrument used by g hy : 
treatise, “have | be ® person to hold myself pollufed by th who Saat 
touch or approach of any creature that wore a human shape: on ( \s f wi f ikes his debtor because ile 
the contrary, from my very earliest youth, it has been my pride to [tet sheen v, and puts him where he Knows he cann K ws 
converse familiarly ens with all human bemngs—matr I \ species of fashionable female sueid rr} t t ‘ ) 
woman, and child, that chance might fling nm my way, a pract ak \ bever of such a tempting flavor, that the highest Int tA dD. 
which is friendly to the knowledge ef human nature, to good f | | tron hands of the meanest ; I il ie we tines ly cras ' r 
i and to that frankness of address which becomes a man who V A word ditticult to deseribe. It has been called an’) = ‘ Pnstend te ata BED. w ms 
\“ mI ‘} ha optic P ' Ped bis 4 wild oe rj it hy tected in ita reastic reth ! « 


I Vt L 8 | tv i ’ ' ; 3 = y - 
' t woman Here lies the body of Molly Di 


A volume « we l tters would m ike an amusing book, a li A two leeg devil with a pi of paper in his hand— Phe wife of Hal Dickie, Tay 
t eh there are uy chanees in tavor of its | ri ” : tosthie euninnalne senneter cons anid Richins Cael 
l w these two affecting nes the otherday man aid paper Like BR ‘1y—An optical delusion Mv loving husband tri d 
nearly all poets, the author has liberally avail 1 himself, in his — To cure my pail 
climax, of the license extended to that class of wri FE genticman ae ff I vain: 
W hene'er I see those lovely eye In reading his name it may truly be said A st he got a third 
I rave—1 burn—I dote—I! ¢ You will make the man dy if you cut off his Hed And then—I dic 








